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ours on the Japan-California route; and it is not impossible
that the Japanese may finally possess themselves of the
great shipping routes of that part of the world. Lord
Pirrie says we cannot really complain of that, but he thinks
it surprising that in this country nobody ever speaks of
the competition of Japan, it is always the competition of
Germany that people prefer to discuss The industrial
development of Japan and China will certainly have a great
effect on the economic conditions of Western countries,

The first question which naturally occurs to us is, What
will be the effect of all this on the position of the Western
workers ? One of the salient features in the economic con-
ditions of Japan is the increasing cost of production. Coal,
for instance, which in 1903 cost us. 5d. per ton, had risen
in 1907 to 135. and 143. per ton. Wages and the standard
of living are far below those of the West, but they are rapidly
rising; and it is sometimes urged that the process will be
one of levelling up the Eastern, not of cutting down the
Western, wages. Rice, which forms the chief part of the
Japanese workman's food, was recently at a record price,
although it has since fallen somewhat. The price of tobacco,
sak6, sugar, and kerosine oil, all of which are consumed to
a certain extent by the labouring classes, will advance in
consequence of increased taxation. Side by side with this
rise in the price of commodities there appears to be a
growing taste for luxuries. The average day of a Japanese
operative is one of ten hours, and usually a holiday is taken
every seven or ten days ; but the intensity of work is not
nearly so great as in Western countries. While the tendency
of wages to rise to the standards of these countries cannot
be disputed, the conditions of life and climate will prevent
even a near approximation. The Western worker will
therefore find himself in competition with rivals who have
most of the economic advantages on their side except that
of inherited skill, and the example of Japan shows that con-
siderable skill can be acquired in all the ordinary industries
in a generation or two. The simple and temperate habits